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of manufactures. He has taken pains to illustrate his subject by 
maps, figures, and graphs, and has provided a serviceable biblio- 
graphical apparatus. I think, however, that few teachers who ex- 
amine the book will dissent from the conclusion that it would be 
greatly improved if a large part, almost one third of the whole, 
were cut out, and if the space saved were used for the consideration 
of the topics now omitted. Whether, in its present form, it will 
serve better than other manuals must be determined by each teacher 
with reference to his particular needs. The question rises in my 
own case, and I am still in doubt. 

Yale University. Clive Day. 

Empire and Commerce in Africa. A Study in Economic Imperial- 
ism. By Leonard Woolf. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1920. Pp. 374.) 
This book is a study of economic imperialism by one to whom 
its aims and methods are alike morally repugnant. It is the au- 
thor's conviction that the foreign policy of the modern state is 
shaped by the economic desires of its citizens and that the power 
of the nation has been placed at the command of the strongest of 
its commercial classes to be used in the furtherance of their aims 
and purposes (p. 14). Viewed in the light of the economic develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century which brought forth an ever-grow- 
ing industrialization of European nations and an ever-increasing 
dependence of the average citizen upon the smooth working of the 
industrial machine, it seemed clear to statesmen that the supreme 
interest of the, citizens lay in the acquisition of markets, both for 
raw materials and for finished products. Practically all of the 
foreign programs of European nations— the colonial policy, the 
spheres of influence, the acquisition of exploitable territory from 
peoples of lower culture — is attributed by the author to this be- 
lief of the statesmen. This ideal of imperialism has left its mark 
upon the weaker nations in all quarters of the globe. "It has 
converted the whole of Africa and Asia into mere appendages of 
the European state, and the history of those two continents, the 
lives men live in Nigeria or Abyssinia, in India and Siam and China, 
are largely determined by the conviction of Europeans that 'Com- 
merce is the greatest of European political interests' " (p. 10). It 
is the purpose of the author to prove this contention so far as it 
concerns Africa and to set forth the results, good and bad, of 
economic imperialism in that continent. 
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Omitting consideration of Egypt, Mr. Woolf records in detail 
the history of those portions of Africa, which fell under the influ- 
ence of European imperialism. Separate chapters are devoted to 
Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Abyssinia, Zanzibar, and the Belgian Con- 
go. In all cases the sequence of events as disclosed by the narrative 
is much the same. The awakening of covetous desire in the hearts 
of European statesmen ; the entering wedge of commercial or finan- 
cial enterprize, ostensibly promoted by private initiative but in 
reality fostered by the state ; the eventual declaration by the home 
government of its intention to guarantee the integrity of the eco- 
nomic advantages thus gained by its citizens; the marking out of 
spheres of influence; the friction aroused between the Powers by 
the crossing of imperialistic purposes, and the threat of war; the 
adjustment of these international differences by the devious meth- 
ods of diplomacy, and the final emergence of the victor secure in 
the possession of the spoils. No patriotic bias is shown in the rec- 
ord. France, Italy, England, Germany, and Belgium are accused 
impartially of sordid motives and heartless conduct, though the 
testimony of results forces the admission that of all these nations 
England has shown the shrewdest foresight and the wisest selection 
of means for the attainment of her purposes. A high order of 
merit is shown by the writer in his skillful disentangling of the 
strands of intrigue in which the imperialistic aims of the rival 
states are involved, and in the accomplishment of his main intent : 
to set forth clearly the sequence of events which discloses the true 
purpose of Europe in its penetration into Africa. A generous 
equipment of maps illustrates the text, and a reproduction of the 
necessary documents lends support to the narrative of diplomatic 
intrigue. 

The book closes with two chapters summing up the effects of 
economic imperialism upon Europe and Africa. It is shown that in 
every case the resources of the unexploited country were wildly 
exaggerated. Statistics are given to prove that even when meas- 
ured in terms of material gain, the policy has paid no profit to the 
people of Europe ; indeed, that the expenditure has far outweighed 
the receipts. Trade has not followed the flag; the nations of Eu- 
rope are gaining immeasurably more from commerce among them- 
selves and with other independent peoples than they gain from the 
exploitation of territory wrested from weaker races in Africa. 
When a different test is applied and economic imperialism is judged 
by what it has contributed to the happiness of the subject peoples 
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of Africa, the verdict is similarly adverse and is furthermore embit- 
tered by the moral condemnation of the author. When shown in 
this light, the foreign policy of the civilized nations assumes an 
aspect of heartlessness and brutality. 

At no time is the historian on more precarious ground than when 
he attempts to depict the human motives which lie behind the events 
of history. The author's difficult task, that of tracing to a single 
motive the complex foreign policies of many states through an ex- 
tended period of time, is especially open to the risk of bias. Mr. 
Woolf acknowledges this risk at different points in his book and 
frankly confesses the improbability of his succeeding in escaping 
it. His book leaves the reader with the impression that he has not 
wholly succeeded. To attribute the policies of the various chan- 
cellories solely, or even chiefly, to the pressure of profit-seeking 
capitalists leaves out of account the many non-economic forces 
which national pride and patriotism bring to play upon the rela- 
tionships of states. This criticism applies, however, only to the 
author's attempted explanation of motive. His record of fact 
gives evidence of careful verification, and his summary of results is 
convincingly stated. Even those readers who cannot agree that a 
single motive actuates the modern state in its imperial policy will 
find this study of the progress of empire in Africa illuminating and 
suggestive. ' , 

E. S. Fueniss. 

Yale University. 

Working Life of Women in the Seventeenth Century. By Alice 
Clark. (London: George Routledge and Sons. 1919. Pp. 
335.) 

The research student grows fond of the period of his discover- 
ies. He is charmed by its quaintness and he loves it for its pic- 
turesqueness as he compares it with the starkly familiar arrange- 
ments of his modern world. It becomes difficult to resist invidious 
comparisons in favor of the mosaic he has created from frag- 
ments of life found in old records. 

Perhaps Miss Clark has succumbed to this subtle temptation 
and views the seventeenth century in the rosy light so easily in- 
voked over the good old days of bygone times. For her the pres- 
ent shadow which sets off the golden glow of her period is "the 
blind force Capitalism." It is capitalism which has robbed women 
of their larger economic and social functions. In concluding, she 



